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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


This special issue on management development was prepared not 
for industrial executives but for educators, especially those primarily 
interested in adult education. The most outstanding development in 
the field of adult education in the past ten years has been the phenom- 
enal interest and activity in training people for positions in manage- 
ment. It is a development in which the adult educator himself has 
played a surprisingly small part. 

The articles in this issue explore several aspects of management 
development which it is hoped will be of interest to adult educators. 
Dr. Harland N. Cisney of the S. C. Johnson Company, makers of 
Johnson’s Wax, describes an outstanding example of an appraisal and 
inventory program. Appraisal and inventory are considered to be the 
basis of effective management development. Dr. Chris Argyris of Yale 
University asks some provocative questions about current practice in 
management development and outlines areas in which further research 
is needed. One way to get needed executive talent is to train manage- 
ment men. Another way is to get thei from other companies. Mr. 
William W. Harvey, a management consultant, explains what profes- 
sional recruiters look for when they search for the “right” executive. 

Management literature has many articles on programs in advanced 
management conducted by leading colleges and universities. There is 
seldom any mention of a method which may hold much more promise 
—the community college program for management people. Mr. Law- 
rence C. Parker, who is industrial coordinator for New Haven Col- 
lege, New Haven, Connecticut, describes their School for Executive 
Development. 

The Editor has prepared a brief summary of the objectives of 
company development programs, the variety of techniques being tried, 
and the training methods used in more formal programs. He also 
has tried to define the principles which underlie the extensive activity 
in management development. 

Joun H. Herpver 


Copyright, 1956 by the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 
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APPRAISAL AND INVENTORY IN MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


Harland N. Cisney 


During recent years American industry has shown a rapidly 
accelerating interest in management development. Today’s business 
conditions have accentuated the need for superior management per- 
formance at all levels, from first-line supervisors to company officers. 
Such factors as the changing technology and greater complexity of 
business, the expansion of the economy and the rapid growth of indi- 
vidual businesses, the increasing demands of competition and civic 
responsibility are bringing about a change in the nature of the man- 
agement job, tending toward a more professional level of activity. 
Under these conditions, the development of managers is not a matter 
of choice, but a necessity if a company expects to maintain its com- 
petitive position. 


A FORMAL VERSUS AN INFORMAL APPROACH 


The basic elements of management development are not new. Most 
progressive companies have had well developed programs of employee 
selection, personnel evaluation, and supervisory training for some 
time. However, the coordination and integration of all of these activi- 
ties into an organized, company-wide program for management devel- 
opment is relatively new. There is still considerable resistance to the 
adoption of such a formal “program.” Advocates of the informal 
approach fear that the formal program may place too much emphasis 
on development for the future, at the expense of improving present 
performance. These programs, they feel, place the responsibility for 
development on the company rather than on the individual. They 
contend that a formal program leads to preoccupation with the tools 
and techniques of appraisal and development, rather than concentra- 
tion on the action necessary to develop men. 


Although these concerns are not entirely groundless, the possible 
pitfalls of a formal program can be avoided by exercising discretion 
in introducing the program, clarifying its objective, establishing the 
necessary controls, and properly communicating the results. On the 
other hand, the informal approach tends to be vague and disorganized. 
Frequently, responsibilities are not clearly defined, systematic apprais- 
al is often lacking, follow-up and implementation of training plans are 
likely to be haphazard, and a complete inventory of management needs 
and potential cannot be made. 


Fs 
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THE CLIMATE FOR MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


At the outset it must be emphasized that neither a formal nor 
informal approach will be effective unless a favorable climate for 
development exists in the organization. The maximum development 
of the individual occurs on the job through self-initiated activities. 
Therefore the job situation must provide opportunity and stimulation 
for the development of potentialities. The first essential of a favorable 
climate is active interest and participation on the part of top manage- 
ment. Effective delegation of authority and responsibility throughout 
the line organization is also necessary to permit the exercise of indi- 
vidual initiative. Challenging, difficult, and varied work assignments 
are needed to extend the abilities and round out the experience of the 
individual. These are some of the components of a climate which 
encourages growth. Unless these ingredients are present or can 
be provided, there is little prospect for success in management 
development. 


THE FUNCTION OF APPRAISAL AND INVENTORY 


Appraisal and inventory are the initial steps of a management 
development program. They do not of themselves constitute develop- 
ment, but rather point out where it is needed. The objective of 
appraisal is to assess the strengths, weaknesses, and potential of the 
individual members of management. On the basis of this information 
development needs and training plans can be drawn up for edth par- 
ticipant in the program and for the company as a whole. The appraisal 
also provides the data required to make an inventory of the over-all 
strengths, weaknesses, and potential of the management organization. 
Inventory logically follows appraisal, and is a necessary step to enable 
top management to determine the status of its management assets and 
liabilities. The inventory is a fundamental source of information to 
guide long-range organization planning. 

Since appraisal and inventory are technical tools which can be mis- 
used, it is imperative that companies planning to undertake this type 
of program obtain professional assistance. Specially trained staff per- 
sonnel equipped to handle these techniques may be available within 
the organization, otherwise it is advisable to enlist the aid of a compe- 
tent outside management consulting firm. Having cleared the hurdles 
of appraisal and inventory, the development activities per se should 
be carried out by the line organization. Responsibility for development 
- must at all times be centered in line management. Staff assistance can 
be used to advantage in implementing individual development plans, 
and in setting up company training programs, but responsibility for 
the development of subordinates cannot be delegated. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF APPRAISAL AND INVENTORY 


Before launching a management appraisal and inventory program, 


it is important to establish clearly and specifically defined objectives. 
These objectives not only serve as a guide for future activities, but 
also enable later evaluation of the program. The S. C. Johnson Com- 
pany, assisted by an outside management consulting firm,* set up the 
following objectives for its appraisal and inventory prograin. 


To identify management strengths as a basis for improved usage 
of personnel, 

It is an elementary principle of personnel administration that each 
employee be placed in the position which allows him to make the 
maximum use of his abilities. This works to the advantage of the 
individual as well as the organization. An effective appraisal may 
reveal certain individuals with a potential which was not previously 
recognized. It is important for an organization to build upon its 
strengths in terms of individual personnel. 


. To identify management weaknesses as a basis for training pro- 


grams. 
Obviously, every individual has both strengths and weaknesses. In 
order to be more effective on his job and to prepare himself for 
advancement, the individual must have a clear concept of his needs 
for development. These needs may be met through technical train- 
ing, development of management skills in dealing with people, and 
the organization and execution of job responsibilities. 


. To identify the over-all strengths and weaknesses in the manage- 


ment structure. 

It is important to know how management personnel measure up to 
the present and anticipated organization requirements. A clear 
identification and understanding of personnel strengths and weak- 
nesses enables management to develop on a sound basis its organi- 
zation plans, both currently and in the future. 


. To help individuals to perform better in their present positions. 


All developmental activities must start with the individual in his 
present job assignment. Improvement of present performance is in 
itself a primary goal of management development. Futhermore, an 
individual cannot expect to advance in an organization unless he is 
performing his present job well. Confidence in the individual and a 
desire to give him greater responsibility are based upon successful 
performance. 


*Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Chicago, Illinois 
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5. To assess management abilities and potential in relation to key 


position requirements. 

Here the orientation is the job and its requirements. It is important 
to know the characteristics of the incumbent and how he can be 
strengthened in his job, but it is equally essential that possible 
replacements be identified, and that the training required by these 
replacements be determined and provided so that they will be able 
to fill the job when it becomes open. In setting up these replace- 
ment tables it is important to avoid “pigeon-holing” individuals 
for one particular job. Most men of potential have capabilities in 
more than one direction, and this must be recognized in setting up 
replacement charts. 


. To set a basis for closer supervisor-subordinate relationships. 


Close relationships between supervisors and subordinates at all 
management levels are necessary to achieve a strong organization. 
Individual coaching on the job is a primary means of development. 
The ability to direct, counsel and guide subordinates is dependent 
to a great extent upon a complete understanding of the subordi- 
nate’s abilities and characteristics. 


. To provide an organized method for evaluating personnel. 


When the results of the appraisal are available for the entire organ- 
ization, better standards for employment, placement, promotion and 
transfer can be set up than were previously available. Company 
norms can be developed against which to evaluate applicants, and 
transfer and promotion of present employees will be facilitated by 
the additional information contained in the appraisal. 


THE STANDARDS FOR AN APPRAISAL SYSTEM 


Since accurate and objective appraisals form the foundation for all 


future developmental activities, it is important that the appraisal sys- 
tem be designed to meet definite standards and requirements. The 
standards selected for the Johnson appraisal program are listed below: 


1. Use several methods of appraisal. 


No single method of personnel appraisal can be relied upon to give 
as accurate or comprehensive results as can be obtained from the 
use of several methods. A broader evaluation of the individual, his 
abilities, growth potential, and personal qualities, can be gained 
through several methods which complement each other and provide 
different avenues of appraisal. 


. Develop checks and balances to confirm results. 


By the use of varied and dissimilar evaluation techniques it is pos- 
sible to check and confirm results obtained by one method with 
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those obtained by another. The results from one method should be 
substantiated by the other methods, and this should be made a 
condition of acceptance, enhancing the reliability of the findings. 


3. Use both direct and comparative appraisal techniques. 
Direct appraisal of performance in relation to job requirements 
should be made. However, since there are no absolute measures of 
the abilities, characteristics and potentials of people, an individual 
should also be studied in relation to the others in the organization. 


4. Use flexible methods which can be applied to all levels of manage- 
ment. 
To facilitate comparisons and encompass all members of manage- 
ment, these methods must possess enough range to take account of 
the spread of abilities found in an organization. 


5. The appraisal system should be suited to the company’s needs. 
It is seldom possible to take over completely a system developed 
by another company. Certain adaptations and changes are needed 
to make it applicable to a particular situation. It is important that 
the system be easily understood and administered so that it can be 
operated on a continuing basis by the company. 


THE APPRAISAL PROGRAM 


The Johnson program for appraisal, designed in accordance with 
the standards previously described, included four basic elements: per- 
sonal history information, appraisals by company management, per- 
sonnel tests, and personal interviews. Each part contributed unique 
information to the appraisal, and in total the parts provided opportu- 
nity for extensive cross-checks to confirm the reported results. These 
four program segments are described in detail in the following pages. 


1. Personal background information 
A penetrating analysis of a person’s accomplishments, including 
education, work experience, civic and professional activities, not 
only help to explain his present status, but also provides an impor- 
tant clue as to his probable future growth. It helps to define his 
interests and capabilities, and shows his willingness to put forth 
effort for the sake of growth and development. Moreover, it indi- 
cates his inclinations to accept responsibility and assume leadership. 
The information for the background history was obtained from the 
company personnel records, supplemented by the personal inter- 

view. It was recorded on a special form designed by the consultant 

to facilitate analysis in the appraisals. 
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2. Internal Management Appraisals 


Appraisal of an individual by his superiors and associates who 
have worked closely with him is a very important means of assess- 
ing abilities and potential. To achieve a dependable appraisal, it 
was decided to pool the independent and confidential judgments of 
five appraisers, and thus minimize the bias which might occur with 
any individual rater. 


The appraisers were selected by top management from executives 
above or at the individual’s position level who had adequate knowl- 
edge of the appraisee in his work situation. They included his 
immediate supervisor, his supervisor’s supervisor, one person with 
in his department, and two persons from other departments. 


Each appraiser privately completed an appraisal form designed 
by the consultant to cover the following areas: 


(1) Position performance 

(2) Mental qualifications 

(3) Human relations 

(4) Potential and readiness for promotion 
(5) Ranking with other executives 


The first four ratings may be described as “direct” since the man 
was appraised directly against his position requirements and work 
situation. The fifth, however, compares each person with others 
and provides a relative evaluation of his capabilities. Only majority 
views on each of the separate appraisal points were accepted, and 
greatest emphasis was placed on those evaluations where there was 
strongest agreement. 


The use of both direct and relative ratings was one of the means 
used to improve the accuracy and dependability of the appraisals. 
Another internal consistency check required the appraisers to 
identify the strongest and weakest factors in position performance, 
mental qualifications, and human relations. This forced-check tech- 
nique caused the appraiser to be more definitive in his judgment, 
thus improving appraisal results. 


. Personnel Tests 


Personnel tests made up the third part of the appraisal program. 
They were used as an aid in assessing the nature and strength of 
personal qualities which can affect success in management. The 
tests selected covered the basic areas of general intelligence, voca- 
tional interests, temperament or personality traits, and knowledge 
of supervisory principles. The tests were kept in proper perspec- 
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tive by regarding them as only one aspect of the total appraisal. 
The test results were used to explain and reinforce the findings 
from the other parts of the program, as well as to point out areas 
requiring further investigation. 


The tests selected are in general use in business and industry, and 
have been developed and standardized by competent psychologists. 
The number of tests was kept at a minimum to conserve the time 
of the executives participating in the program. The tests used are 
as follows: 


(1) Adaptability Test—to measure basic intelligence as expressed 
in ability to solve numerical problems and facility in the use 
of words. The test does not measure every aspect of intelli- 
gence, but in general is a good indicator of ability to under- 
stand and solve problems. 

(2) How Supervise Test—to measure knowledge of principles of 
supervision that have been commonly accepted as good prac- 
tice. The test measures knowledge rather than ability, and can 
reveal a need for certain types of supervisory training. 

(3) Kuder Preference Record—to identify interests in different 
types of activities, and to indicate functional areas where a 
person may be strongly motivated to perform. Interest is not 
necessarily correlated with ability, but there is a tendency for 
people to develop strengths in the things they like to do, and 
to do little toward the development of abilities in areas where 
they have limited interest. 


(4) Thurstone Temperament Schedule—to assess the person in 
terms of several personality characteristics which provide an 
indication of how he tends to react in different situations, and 
how he may be regarded by others in the organization. 


The test results for each person were expressed in terms of their 
percentile standing in the whole Johnson management group to 
facilitate their use within the company. Norms were also available 
for the general adult population. 


. Personal Interviews 
Each person in the program was interviewed by a staff member of 
the consulting firm. The interviewers were skilled in this field and 
had previously appraised many executives. The interviews pro- 
vided data which could not otherwise be obtained, such as impres- 
sions of personal appearance, facility in oral expression, poise, 
ability to organize thoughts, etc. 
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The interviews were also used to check other program findings and 
to clarify any questions that might have arisen. In preparation for 
the interviews, the interviewers reviewed the information obtained 
from the other three parts of the program. Immediately after the 
interviews, the results were recorded on a special form. 


INTEGRATION OF THE PROGRAM PARTS 


The final phase of the appraisal involved cross-checking all parts 
of the program to confirm and reinforce appraisal findings, assembling 
the verified facts, organizing them into an appraisal summary, and 
writing a narrative report. The following pages describe how the four 
parts were integrated to produce a balanced and accurate appraisal, 
and discusses the content of the summary appraisal report. 

1. Confirmation of program results 

Appraisal findings were confirmed by checking for consistency 
within each program part and by checking each program part 
against the others. The internal company appraisals made by the 
five raters were examined to determine the extent of agreement. 
Emphasis was placed on appraisal results in relation to the degree 
of agreement and only majority opinion was accepted. The consist- 
ent internal appraisal findings were compared with the test results 
and interview observations. The resulting facts and observations 
were in turn checked against the individual’s record of performance 
and achievement, thus establishing a four-way cross-check. Find- 
ings of one program part which were confirmed by another, were 
reported without qualification. Unconfirmed findings were dropped 
from consideration. 


2. Summarizing the appraisal findings 


A four page management appraisal summary form was prepared 
by the consultant for each participant in the program. The four 
parts of the program were summarized on the first three pages 
with a narrative appraisal report on the fourth page. The narrative 
report, which integrates all of the confirmed appraisal findings, 
consists of several sections described below. 
(1) Management Qualifications 
This is a summary of the individual’s strong and weak points 
in relation to his present position and in relation to his poten- 
tial in the management organization. 
(2) Management Potential 
This section identifies the functional area or areas in which 
it is judged that the person can be successful. It also indi- 
cates the level of management for which he appears to have 
potential. 
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(3) Position Eligibility 
Listed in this section are the positions which the person is 
now capable of filling. 

(4) Development Needs 
This section lists those needs which are evident from the 
appraisal, but includes only those in which it is reasonable to 
expect some progress. It also suggests actual development 
methods as a guide in planning individual programs. 


INVENTORY OF MANAGEMENT POTENTIAL AND DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 


The information obtained from the four parts of the appraisal pro- 
gram and the appraisal summaries provides the basic data for the 
inventory of the management potential and development needs of the 
company as a whole. These findings determine the types of develop- 
ment to be employed, executive replacement needs, and the company’s 
ability to meet these needs from within. There are a variety of ways 
in which the appraisals of individual executives can be collated and 
analyzed to assess the strengths and weaknesses of the management 
structure. Three of these ways are described in this section. 


1. Ultimate potential of executives 

To facilitate presentation, the company management positions were 
divided into four levels by pay grades: Top management, upper 
management, middle management, and first-line management posi- 
tions. Color charts were prepared which showed graphically for 
the total company the present number of executives at each of the 
four levels, indicating present requirements. Then each of the four 
levels was separately analyzed to show the ultimate potential of the 
incumbents. This comparison of potential with present position 
requirements indicated the extent to which the company was cap- 
able of meeting future needs by promotion from within. This 
method was also applied to the company organization charts, which 
were color coded according to the above four levels. The individual 
executives appearing on the charts were each given a color code to 
indicate ultimate potential. This enabled a comparison of the incum- 
bent’s present position level with the highest level for which he 
had potential, based on the appraisal program results. 


2. Management Backup Analysis 
Organization replacement charts were prepared showing the poten- 
tial backups for each key position. These charts listed the present 
position incumbent and the backups appraised as being eligible and 
ready to assume the position. It also listed those who were judged 
as capable of developing to fill the position within approximately 
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three years. This information has also been plotted on a crosshatch 
chart which lists individual names on the left side and position 
titles across the top. A number appearing opposite a name and 
under a given job title indicates whether the individual (1) is 
ready now (2) will be ready in approximately three years, or (3) 
will be ready at some later date to fill the position in question. Both 
of these methods make it immediately apparent which positions 
have adequate replacements and which are not covered. 


3. Management Development Needs 

The management appraisal summaries specify individual develop- 
ment needs, either to raise the level of performance in present posi- 
tion or to prepare the person for advancement. These needs can 
be grouped together for divisions or the company as a whole and 
classified into categories, such as administrative skills, functional 
knowledge, human relations and personal development. Such analy- 
ses indicate broad company training needs which may be met by 
in-company group training programs. 


** K * * 


Appraisal and inventory constitute the fact-finding phase of man- 
agement development. The next step is to inform company manage- 
ment individually and collectively of the results obtained. This is a 
communications problem of the first order, which requires careful 
attention to avoid the possible pitfalls mentioned earlier in this article, 
and at the same time launch the management development program 
on a strongly positive note. The feedback of this information is in’ 
itself the beginning of development. The executives who are respon- 
sible for reporting the appraisal summaries to their subordinates must 
have a good understanding of the fundamentals of interview ig. The 
training of these men in interviewing skills and developmental tech- 
niques is a fundamental requisite to secure the maximum benefits 
from the appraisal and inventory program. 


Dr. Harland N. Cisney is Personnel Director, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wisconsin, 








MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


A Summary of Methods and Principles 
John H. Herder 


The process of training and developing people in American indus- 
try has come a long way in the past 50 years. In the beginning it was 
focused primarily on job training for production workers. Later, 
attention was given to training foremen—the first-line supervisors. 
World War II brought about an important change. The demand for 
skilled management people on all levels increased in almost every 
industry. Wartime production quotas had to be met and management 
skill was needed to direct the operations. 

Since the war there has been an industrial and business expansion 
which by comparison dwarfs wartime growth. The result is a short- 
age of qualified management people. Along with this problem the 
management job itself is becoming more and more complex. Conse- 
quently a great deal of interest is being centered on management 
development—the processes of finding, selecting, training and evalu- 
ating management people. 

Today many companies have development programs of one sort 
or another. What are the objectives of these programs? What tech- 
niques are used to increase the effectiveness of management people? 
What training methods are used in the more formal development pro- 
grams? What principles appear to underlie this extensive activity in 
management development? 


COMPANY OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of management development programs in industry 
today are: (1) to improve the performance of management people in 
their present positions; (2) but more importantly, to insure an ade- 
quate reserve of capable, well-trained administrators for the future 
needs of the organization. 


Management is a peculiar kind of activity. It is unlike any other 7 


in business. It requires particular knowledge, attitudes and skills. 


These are not inherent in a management person. They must be devel- 4 
oped in each individual. The wide range of activity in the field of 7 


management development is aimed at enhancing the skills and broad- 
ening the perspective of people in management. 


1 Joseph M. Trickett, A Survey of Management Development: The Quan- 4 
titative Aspects (New York: American Management Association, 1954), p. 49. : 
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There are three basic administrative skills: Technical, human and 
conceptual.” 


Technical skill—Every management person is responsible for pro- 
duction in one form or another and for budget control. Both of 
these responsibilities require knowledge of the procedures and 
proficiency in the techniques required. 

Human skill—The management person also.is responsible for 
maintaining the continuity of his work group. This requires 
knowledge of how people behave and the ability to build cooper- 
ative effort in the group. 

Conceptual skill—He is responsible too for planning and organiz- 
ing. To be effective this requires the ability to think creatively 
and objectively about problems, precedures and policies. 


In addition to enhancing these three skills, management develop- 
ment aims at broadening the perspective of the administrator. Because 
of the growing complexities in industry, management people are often 
highly specialized today. To be most effective they need the ability to 
see the enterprise as a whole and to view divisional problems in a 
company-wide setting. They also need to see the company in relation 
to the national economy and to the public welfare. 


DEVELOPMENT TECHNIQUES si 


No two companies go about developing executives in exactly the 
the same way. The range of development techniques is broad, and 
new approaches are being tried all the time. What techniques are 
being used today to increase the effectiveness of management people? 
Here is a summary of the more important ones :* 


1, Special assignments 
Individuals are given special projects, including temporary 
duty in Government agencies, to increase their knowledge and 
_ broaden their viewpoint. These assignments may be done on an 
individual basis or through a working committee. Projects include 
organizational study, product development and market analysis. 
2. Job rotation 
The individual is moved to one or more selected job assign- 
ments, usually horizontally, for periods of as little as six months 





2 Robert L. Katz, “Skills of an Effective Administrator,’ Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, January-February, 1955, Vol. 33, No. 1., pp. 34-6. 

3 James C. Sinnigen, “Current Practice in the Development of Manage- 
ment Personnel,” Research Report No. 26 (New York: American Management 
Association, 1955), 
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or as long as two years. He may be merely an observer or take 
full responsibility for the position. At the end of the trial he is 
given a permanent assignment where he seems best suited. 


. Reading lists 

To provide additional information and background, manage- 
ment people are urged to read books, pamphlets and reprints in 
subject areas outside their individual specialties. Management 
bulletins and periodicals are widely circulated also. 


. Attendance at technical meetings and management conferences 

Management people attend local, regional and national meet- 
ings of technical and professional societies. They also participate 
in special seminars, such as those conducted in specific manage- 
ment areas by the American Management Association. 


. Community leadership 

Management people in many companies accept officer posi- 
tions in civic, church and other community organizations in order 
to develop their leadership abilities. 


. Understudy positions 

There are many ways in which understudy positions can be 
used to develop managerial ability. In some cases each officer of 
the company selects and is responsible for developing someone 
capable of taking his place. Often positions with the title “assist- 
ant to” serve this purpose. 


. On-the-job coaching 

Superiors on all levels provide guidance to subordinates in the 
course of their regular job performance. This is considered to be 
one of the principal means for developing management people.‘ 


. Health programs 

Some companies recognize the importance of teaching the 
executive how to take care of himself, to recognize the limitations 
and needs of his physical systems. An annual physical and medical 
counselling are usually part of such a program. 


. Company training programs 

Management people participate in management training pro- 
grams both as “trainee’’ and as instructors. These short courses, 
running from two or three days to two or three weeks, include 
orientation and training in techniques of supervision, communica- 
tions and basic economics. 


4Myles L. Mace, The Growth and Development of Executives (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University, 1950). 
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10. Advanced management courses 
The management courses at Harvard, Columbia, Michigan 
and other universities often serve as the core of development pro- 
grams in many companies. These courses enable management men 
from widely different companies to discuss their common prob- 
lems and share experiences. 


TRAINING METHODS ” 


Some training of management people has to be entirely informa- 
tive, particularly in such areas as policy, procedures and the objec- 
tives of the business. But time spent in direct instruction is balanced 
by group discussion and other devices to insure maximum participa- 
tion by the trainees. 

Management people are thought to have little enthusiasm for 
training.® For this reason, trainers employ methods that increase par- 
ticipation in the hope that this will reduce resistance to training. Such 
participation has been found to be especially effective in treating 
problems in human relations. What training methods are used in the 
more formal development programs to insure participation ? 


Lecture method 


Although the limitations of this traditional device are recognized, 
the lecture method is used extensively in company develgpment 
courses. It remains the easiest to plan and to administer, and it con 
veys large amounts of information in a short time. 

Like college lectures, ones in industry are sometimes uninterest- 
ing. The main difference between the two is that the management 
person is usually relieved of the task of taking notes. Detailed notes 
of the talk are prepared in advance and distributed at the end of the 
session. 

To insure participation the lecture is followed by a discussion per- 
iod in which the trainees ask questions. 


Case method® 


By far the most popular method used in development courses is 
the case method. The class discussion is based on a specific example 
of a problem. The example is written up and distributed to the parti- 
cipants in advance. The case may run in length from a single para- 


| graph to 20, even 30 pages, which often include profit and loss 


5 Willard E. Bennett, “Master Plan for Management Development,” Har- 
vard Business Review, May-June, 1956, Vol. 34, No. 3, pp. 72-3. 

6 Kenneth R. Andrews, ed., The Case Method of Teaching (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1953). 
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statements, production reports, organization charts and other data. 
Time for preparing to discuss the case generally varies in proportion 
to its length. 

The group deals with the problem in specific terms, without 
emphasizing the principles involved. The leader coordinates the dis- 
cussion but does not guide the group to a specific solution. In fact, 
the group may not be able to agree upon a solution. No attempt is 
made to resolve these differences, and each individual may be left 
with his own answer. 


Guided discussion™ 


A problem is usually the basis for a guided discussion. But in this 
method the leader has a goal which the group must necessarily reach. 
Using a detailed outline, the leader guides the group from point to 
point until “agreement” on a solution or conclusion is reached. This 
method insures control over the content of the discussion. 


Role-playing method® 


The members of the group try their hand at acting out a given 
situation. Role-playing is not intended as a substitute for discussion 
but it does give the trainees practice in managerial and supervisory 
skills. 

In interviewing, for example, the management person can rehearse 
until skill is developed, without the hazards of real-life job situation. 
The role-playing is followed by an analysis in which both participants 
and observers comment on their feelings and the performance. 


Films and other training aids 


A wide variety of training aids are used in management training. 
Technical, sales, and inspirational motion pictures are a part of most 
training programs. While they are generally ineffective as training 
devices, they do change the pace of the course and provide emotional 
impact. 

Filmstrips are also employed. They are less expensive, and they 
give the instructor greater control over the teaching process. Other 
devices include paperboards, flannel boards, cutaway and scale models, 
and displays. Textbooks, manuals, and pamphlets are disbursed 
liberally. 


7R. Beckman, How to Train Supervisors (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952). 

8 Chris Argyris, Role-Playing in Action, Bulletin No. 16 (Ithaca, New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1951). 
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UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


The increased complexity of products and production methods and 
the expansion of company organizations have created a need for more 
and better management people. As a result, there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of management development programs in 
the past ten years. What principles appear to underlie this activity in 
management development? Several stand out: 


1. The top executives in American industry have new-found faith 
in the educational process. 

When the need for more effective management people was 
demonstrated to them, these executives turned to management 
development programs to find the answer. The outcome is that 
companies themselves are undertaking one of the largest adult 
education programs in our history. 


2. The primary purpose of development programs is long-range 
staffing of the management organization. 
Many companies follow a policy of promotion from within, 
This means that the available personnel at any given management 
level will provide the manpower for all higher levels. The purpose 
of all these devices—appraisal, inventory, management training 
and development—is to prepare men for greater responsibility and 
higher positions in the management structure. - 


3. The strongest motivation for those who participate in these devel- 
opment programs is promotion. 

Specialists in management development usually explain the 
motives of participants in these programs in terms of “basic hu- 
man needs.’ The participants themselves, however, are aware of 
the company’s objective in conducting the program, and they 
respond directly to the appeal of a better job with more money. 

Unfortunately, not everyone in management can be promoted. 
The “triangle” of organization has a broad base and a narrow 
apex. As men advance up the ladder, the chances for further 
advancement become fewer. This inability of management to offer 
rewards to the participants reduces the effectiveness of the devel- 
opment effort. 

Training only those assured of advancement—the “crown 
princes”—threatens the morale of the entire organization. Those 
not selected know they have no opportunity in the company. The 
dilemma is made even worse by the fact that there is no assurance 


® Douglas H. Fryer, Mortimer R. Feinberg, Sheldon S. Zalkind, Develop- 


ing People in Industry (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), pp. 64-7. 
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that the “jets” will actually turn out to be effective top manage- 
ment men. 


. Even so, management development is reserved principally for the 
elite of the company. 

Participation is limited almost without exception to manage- 
ment men. They are older men who already have built up a rec- 
ord of successful performance on management jobs. The only 
important exception is the newly-hired college graduate, the 
“management trainee.’ The balance of the work force in any 
company does not participate in this development activity. 


. Course content is made up of what top management thinks should 
be included rather than being based on objective evidence of the 
needs of management people. 

Because of a lack of knowledge about the “profession” of 
management, there is no unified approach to management devel- 
opment. The strongest efforts in this direction so far have been 
attempts to apply the principles of military organization to indus- 
try.1° Just why management should follow the military in this 
matter when industry is productive and the military is destruc- 
tive remains unexplained. 


. Development activities are financed entirely by the companies. 

Staff organizations are set up within the companies, often 
reporting to a vice president. The programs are conducted during 
regular business hours. The participants receive full salary while 
in training and most personal expenses if the training takes place 
away from the home location. 


. Participants in development courses are removed as far as pos- 
sible from their normal work environment and responsibilities. 

Facilities vary widely. One leading corporation has construct- 
ed a complete management development center, including class- 
rooms, auditorium, dining hall, dormitories, and administrative 
offices. This is the exception. Usually, regular company confer- 
ence rooms are used, or a temporary center is set up in a resort 
hotel during the off-season. 


. The instructors are management men for the most part. 

The instructors usually come from within the company. They 
are not training specialists. In fact the regular training organiza- 
tion often is not used for development work. The instructors are 


10 Lyndall F. Urwick, Management Education in American Business: 


General Summary (New York: American Management Association, 1954). 
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as part of their own personal development. University professors 
participate mostly as itinerant lecturers. 


. Training methods are informal and aim at getting a high level of 


participation. 

The case method is widely used. The content is based on the 
participant’s own experience. Care is exercised to avoid threaten- 
ing the management man and his way of doing things. Courses 
are intensive but short. One or two weeks is typical. 


Evaluation of the programs is based on what the participants like, 
not what they learned. 

The effectiveness of a course is determined by how the train- 
ees “feel” about it and what they “think” about it. This contrasts 
sharply with management-sponsored job training for workers. 
In these cases tests are given and production records kept. 
Employees are evaluated in these terms. No comparable stand- 
ards are imposed on management performance. 


The influence of the immediate supervisor in the development 
process is recognized, but few companies provide training in this 
all-important coaching function. 

Management people generally are judged on short-term re- 
sults. The development of subordinates, in contrast, is a long-term 
activity. Companies reward men for cutting costs, making a pro- 
duction goal, or handling a labor problem, but it is unusual 
for them to reward a management man for developing his 
subordinates. 


Dr. John H. Herder is Supervisor of Education, The Southern New 
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Recently there has been increasing criticism of executive develop- 3 
ment programs from two directions. Mace,’ Stolz,? and Chapman,’ for 4 
example, highly criticize the formalized programs which make as their a 
central focus not the executive, but such techniques as “replacement : 
tables,” “manning charts,” “personnel evaluation forms,” and so forth. 
Briefly, their main argument is that the focus of executive develop- 
ment programs should be the individual self-development of every 
executive in the organization. The second group of critics are certain ; 
social scientists who have been trying to evaluate the impact of these 4 
programs upon the participants. A penetrating analysis by Mann,‘ 3 
backed by experimental evidence from Fleishman,° and supported by . 
Mahler and Monroe’® suggests that the present programs are not very a 
successful in helping individuals change their attitudes, their behavior, 
and their leadership philosophies in such a way that a difference is 
perceived by the subordinates; a difference which influences both the 
executive’s and subordinates’ behavior while on the job.” 

Anshem, in two recent articles, discusses the differences between 
“in company” and “university” programs® and has cautioned manage- 
ment in their use of both programs. He suggests, for example, that 4 
management tends to make such errors as (a) sending some men to E 


1 Myles L. Mace, “Problems of Executive Development,” Social Science in 
Industry, Stanford Research Institute, Stanford, California, May 11, 1954. 

2 Robert K. Stolz, “Getting Back to Fundamentals in Executive Develop- 
ment,” Personnel, May, 1954. 

3 John F. Chapman, “Thinking Ahead: Trends in Management Develop- 
ment,” Harvard Business Review, March-April, 1954, Vol. 32, No. 2. 

4Floyd C. Mann, “Studying and Creating Change: A Means to Under- 
standing Social Organization,” Chapter in the I.R.R.A. 1956 Volume; “Human 
Relations in the Industrial Setting” (mimeographed). 

5 Edwin A. Fleishman, “Leadership Climate, Human Relations Training, 
and Supervisory Behavior,’ Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6, 1953, pp. 205-222. 

6W. R. Mahler and W. H. Monroe, How Industry Determines the Need 
for and Effectiveness of Training, Personnel Research Section Report 929, x 
Dept. of the Army, 1952. E 

7For a series of case studies see, Report of Scminar Conducted By the 
Foundation for Research on Human Behavior entitled, “Training in Human 
Relations,” Nov.-Dec. 1954, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

8 Melvin Anshem, “In Company vs. University Programs,” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, Sept.-Oct., 1954, Vol. 32, No. 5, pp. 83-91. 
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those programs without having any clear-cut objectives in mind, (b) 
refusing to send some individuals until it is too late, (c) sending the 
wrong personality to the course, and (d) being unaware of the “back 
home” problems that they might create when the “retreads” return 
with new aspirations and expectations only to find that the ones who 
did not go think of them as “crown princes” who have been singled 
out for advancement in the company.°® 


Although very little published research exists, there is increasing 
activity in evaluating these kinds of courses by studying the men 
“before” and “after.”” Much more needs to be done in terms of system- 
atic evaluation of the courses, but even if accurate “before” and 
“after”? studies were in existence, in order to be of value, they clearly 
would have to relate the “after” changes (or no changes) to some 
particular phase of the course. It is interesting to know that some 
men change and some do not. But it is most urgent to know why this 
is the case. Systematic studies during the training process are badly 
needed. Is it the personality of the student? Is it the trainer? Or 
maybe the role-playing? How about the case studies? Unless ques- 
tions like these can be answered, we shall have almost no way of 
knowing whether the “changes” or “no changes” that are observed 
are due to the course. For example, some preliminary research sug- 
gests that in some executive development courses the informal bull 
sessions seem to be an important factor in creating change. Lf so, per- 
haps the courses might be altered to make better use of bull sessions. 


Interesting and important as are-these studies that presumably 
will study the men before and after the programs, they might need to 
be supplemented by other research which attempts to evaluate the 
courses “independently” of the individuals taking them. For example, 
if one studies the history of public health, it can be found that in the 
early days the courses for public health officers were modified primar- 
ily on the basis of suggestions made by the student. This is not unlike 
what we are doing presently in the executive development programs. 
However, as public health became more rooted in experimental evi- 
dence, there was an increasing emphasis on letting the latest research 
results define the new areas of study. To be sure, the students’ feel- 
ings and opinions were still solicited ; however, there were occasions 
when the students could not see the practical value of particular 
courses, but nevertheless these courses were included in the curiculum, 

It is the purpose of this article to illustrate the belief that the 
behavioral sciences are beginning to develop to the point where they 


9“Better Use of Executive Development Programs,” Harvard Business 
Review, Nov.-Dec. 1955, Vol. 33, No. 6, pp. 67-74. 
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might shed some light on the objectives, course content, and educa- 
tional process of executive development programs in the same way 
that medical research has greatly aided in defining the curriculum 
for public health schools. Because of lack of space, we shall focus 
primarily upon the problem of developing the individual’s “human 
skill” as opposed to his “technical” and “conceptual” skill!.?° 


OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSES 


The objectives of many courses are defined primarily as a result 
of interviews with academic and top management representatives to 
ascertain what they desire an executive to acquire while attending the 
course. Such research has resulted in some very helpful information. 
There are, however, a few objectives commonly held by some aca- 
demic and management representatives that have recently come under 
careful scrutiny of the behavioral scientist. For example, many human 
relations courses have much of their content based upon such domi- 
nant assumptions as: “‘a productive worker is a happy one”; “people 
always want self-expression”; “workers naturally resist change”; 
“employees need to belong to groups”; “people all want to be under- 
stood” ; “employees consider the human factor as most important.” 

Although there is little doubt that these phrases describe how 
some employees feel, there are serious questions that can be raised 
if one tries to generalize this to how all or even most of the employees 
feel. For example, recent research suggests that ‘a happy worker can 
be a low producing worker,” “employees do not always want self- 
expression while at work”’ (many prefer simply to make money and 
express themselves outside the plant), “employees do not naturally 
resist all changes” (they may facilitate those changes that they feel 
might place a disliked management “in the hole”’) ; “employees do not 
necessarily belong to any strong cohesive groups,’ ” (employees prefer 
to be left alone; they are increasingly becoming passive, dependent, 
apathetic and disinterested) ; and finally, “employees are increasingly 
de-emphasizing the importance of human factors and increasing the 
importance of monetary rewards." 

If the material above is valid, then some interesting problems in 
regard to developing human skill in executives are raised. For ex- 


10 Robert L. Katz, “Skills of an Effective Administrator,” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, Jan.-Feb., 1955, Vol. 33, No. 1, pp. 34-36. 

11 These results are outlined in an article by the author entitled, “Research 
Trends in Executive Behavior,” Advanced Management, March, 1956, Vol. 
XXI, No. 3, pp. 6-9. A more detailed and systematic presentation will be found 
in a forthcoming publication tentatively entitled, The Behavioral Sciences and 
Organization. 
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ample, executives are taught such skills as how to overcome resistance 
to change, how to communicate more, how to “sell” the company, how 
to make people feel important and how to “get down with the 
employees and be one of the boys.” Recent research again raises 
questions concerning the assumption that these skills are always 
effective human skills. For example, it may be more helpful for the 
executive, under certain conditions, to maintain resistance to change. 
During this process he might see difficulties in the employees’ minds 
that he had not envisioned as existing. Other research suggests that 
there can be too much communication and that under certain condi- 
tions morale can be high when communications are low. 

Still other research suggests that when a Boss tries to “be one of 
the boys” he may increase the distance between himself and his 
employees. For example, twenty executives who “knew their workers 
by their first name and who always made it a practice to visit a cer- 
tain number each day and ask them about their problems,” admitted 
that never during these thousands of “quickie” interviews did the 
employee ask the executives about their problems. People who truly 
feel on an equal level would presumably have the interest and desire 
to ask about the executive’s family problems if he has the graciousness 
to ask them about theirs. Does the reader know of any “friends” with 
whom he feels on an equal level yet does not feel free to ask them the 
same questions that they ask him? Recent research also raises a 
question about telling an employee how “his little bit” fits into the 
total picture and how without “his little bit” the whole product would 
not operate. When I mentioned this to one employee on the assembly 
line, he replied, “Look, Doc, don’t rub it in. How would you like to 
be reminded that the most important activity that you can do in life 
is to put four bolts in the right rear end of a car!” In other words, a 
healthy employee might aspire to much more and telling him that this 
“little bit” is important only makes matters psychologically worse. 

If the employees are becoming increasingily dependent upon, pas- 
sive to, and apathetic towards the management and the company, per- 
haps a different set of leadership skills ought to be developed. For 
example, why not focus on the problem of the psychology of depend- 
ence? How do employees manipulate the manager to get him to do 
all the thinking, the decision-making and to take the responsibility? 
How do apathetic workers communicate upwards that which they 
believe management wants to hear while at the same time giving the 
impression to management that this is what is going on in the shop? 
How about the same problems on the management level? For ex- 
ample, how does an executive handle the competition, hostility and 
tivalry among his subordinates and his co-workers? How does he 
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become aware of when they are “feeling him out” in order to “flatter 
him” or “give him the business?” How can an executive develop 
tolerance to frustration? Is it possible to help a person develop the 
ability to be hostile in a diplomatic manner, to be able to understand 
limits to unfavorable decisions and not permit defeat to shatter him. 
Perhaps one important obstacle to including such subjects is the 
“touchiness” with which they are perceived by top management. An- 
other reason might be that trainers (be they outside lecturers of pro- 
fessional in-plant trainers) face the same types of problems in their 
own lives and have not been able to solve them. Discussing such 
problems might make the trainers as anxious as the pupils! 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


Let us now turn from the objectives of the executive development 
courses to the kind of educational process that is used to teach the 
students. What are the conditions that need to be satisfied if the 
executive is to be provided an opportunity within which he may 
develop himself? The following propositions describe some of the 
principles that are evolving from the behavioral science research 
related to human relations training: 


1. If an individual is to educate his “whole” self, his behavior 
becomes a fit subject to learn about and to understand. 

2. Anybody who aspires to positions of power over people in our 
society is morally responsible for becoming more aware of his self and 
the systematic knowledge that exists about human behavior ; he needs 
to become proficient in human skill in living (e.g., the ability to listen, 
to diagnose human situations ; to help himself and others become more 
aware of their involvement in human situations and so forth). Basic 
to these requirements, the individual must develop a philosophy of life 
and of leadership which is thought through to the point where it can 
be used to guide him in his behavior under varying conditions; to 
evaluate his and others’ behavior; and to guide him to seek new 
knowledge about and understanding of human behavior. 

3. Although one may teach about self-insight and human skill in 
living, it can be learned only through living in, and learning from, the 
stream of “life events” we call experience. Experience per se never 
teaches anyone anything. It is always up to the person to utilize 
experiences properly if he is to learn. This explains why two individ- 
uals can grow up in the same environment, one becoming a minister 
and the other a criminal. Thus a professor may teach about democ- 


12 Chris Argyris, “Some Characteristics of Successful Executives,” Per- 
sonnel Journal, Vol. 32, No. 2, June 1953, pp. 50-55. 
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13 Kurt Lewin and Paul Grabbe, “Changing Behavior and Attitudes,” Jour- 
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racy and behave in a most undemocratic manner. He is not learning 
from his experiences. Similarly, an executive can work for thirty 
years in a company but claim only five years experience. After the 
first five years he stops learning anything new. At best he simply 
re-experiences the old. 


4. What types of experiences are necessary to develop self-aware- 
ness? The answer is, just about any human situation can provide the 
basic components. The critical requirement is that the individuals in 
the situation be capable of learning. One reason why this requirement 
is difficult to fulfill is that most such learning requires individuals who 
are not only willing to learn but also are willing to express their true 
feelings and to respond to others’ feelings with a minimum of 
defensiveness. 


5. We understand ourselves primarily through others and we 
understand others primarily through ourselves. Understanding does 
not exist unless the result is an acceptance of, and a deep emotional 
respect for, ourselves (or others). To understand is not to forgive, 
for if we understand, there is nothing to forgive. Some feel that this 
may lead to self-complacency and a static personality ; however, this 
is not so. Rather, the principle suggests that human changes are made 
most constructively when there is a high respect for and an under- 
standing of whatever is to be changed. It is not true that changes 
resulting from discomfort, distaste, dislike, and disagreement are 
most effective. It is true, however, that these are the most frequent 
motivations for change. 


6. No one starts from scratch in — relations training. All of 
us have our own feelings, values, needs, and prejudices which greatly 
influence our behavior. Therefore, the emphasis in human relations 
training should really be on re-education or redevelopment of execu- 
tives.15 This is not simply a play on words. Re-education points up 
the very important fact that the first step in self-development is not 
the acquisition of new ideas, new attitdues and new skills. Rather it 


‘begins with a careful examination of the presently held ideas, attitudes 


and skills in order that the individual may gain insight into why he 
believes what he does, he feels how he feels, and behaves as he does. 
Re-education emphasizes that the “old” must be “unfrozen” before 
the “new” can be acquired.’* Such an emphasis has important impli- 


nal of Social Issues, December 1955, pp. 1-12. 

14 Ronald Lippitt and Marian Radke, “New Trends in the Investigation of 
Prejudice,” Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
March, 1946, pp. 167-176. 
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cations in training. For example, many trainers believe that their 
courses are a success if the men leave with at least one new idea, one 
new attitude and one new skill. During a recent executive develop- 
ment program a “student” came up to the faculty member and said, 
“Today I have learned something about myself that I should have 
known twenty-five years ago. I am glad that I came.” Although the 
instructor felt quite happy, he did admit that he wished he could help 
that individual learn why it took him twenty-five years to learn this 
bit of information. (For example, what part did his personality, the 
work situation, the employees and so forth play in keeping him from 
learning.) If he could do this, he would be helping the individual 
continue to learn after having left the course. 

These propositions have far reaching implications for the design 
of courses related to helping individuals develop themselves. For 
example, the trainer’s behavior as well as the student’s becomes a fit 
subject for discussion. In the case of the former, the trainer may no 
longer plan his “teaching attack” by presenting his material in such 
a way that (in his opinion) “the students think that they come up 
with the answers themselves.” This “training behavior’ of leading 
the “executive horses” to water and getting them to drink without 
their being aware of it (if this is possible) may now become a fit 
subject matter for discussion, by the students as well as the faculty. 

Similarly, the students’ behavior in the training session becomes 
an important focus. It is not unusual for an executive to analyze and 
solve a case that focuses on “understanding the other person” and 
five minutes later show little or no ability to use this knowledge in a 
hot argument with the man across the table! 

Recently, during a visit to one of the programs for executive 
development abroad, the author asked some of the faculty members 
how they felt about creating experiences in which the participants 
could become more aware of themselves and their impact upon others. 
“Oh, by all means, this is very important,” they replied. “Then why 
is there no room for that in your programs?” they were asked. “But 
there is,” they replied. ““You see, we have found that it is not a good 
idea to make a special point of this type of learning. We want it to 
go on all the time during all the discussions of all the different sub- 
jects.” Another faculty member added, “If you look into our small 
groups, you'll find these chaps, once they get to know each other, pull 
no punches.” Still another trainer adds, “I am amazed at how these 
fellows have a go at it. They tell each other exactly how they feel.” 
The participants confirm the faculty’s reports. “The boys let you have 
it—in a jolly nice way.” Another states, “Our course is long enough 
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so that we learn to let our hair down, especially outside the meetings, 
during the informal sessions. It’s been a great help to me.” 

Observations confirm the reports. In a joking, careful, diplomatic 
manner, the participants “let go once in a while” and “rémind” each 
other of their impact. Thus they are learning more about themselves. 
But a careful analysis of the process by which the learning occurs 
during the sessions suggests that the participants are not learning 
any new way of helping each other to become more aware of their 
selves. In fact, they are simply repeating the interpersonal habits they 
have already found useful in the plant. For example, they wait until 
they are “a bit fed up with John” and then they “politely” tell him so. 
Many times they wait until after the group meetings when, over a 
drink, they discuss a “personal” problem. Does not this type of behav- 
ior go on every day in the plants? In fact, are these not the same 
methods that cause many difficulties in human relationships? Since 
people believe that they are unable to help each other become more 
aware of each other’s impact without arousing hostility, and negative 
feelings, they try to help a person become aware of himself “‘diplo- 
matically” over a drink after the meeting. Do we not need to help 
executives develop human skill to deal with these human problems 
as they arise without becoming so defensive that they must saturate 
themselves with liquor which calms down the recipient and which 
can be used as an excuse by the executive if he fails? 


Let us take another example. Imagine a group of top managers 
discussing a particular case similar to those used at the Harvard 
Business School. The group is trying to assess the nature and causes 
of the problems “in” the case and make concrete recommendations 
for their solution. 

During the first 15-20 minutes each member offers his opinion 
freely to the group. In all cases the opinions given start off by such 
statements as... 

“The mistake made here is. . .” 

“J don’t think Mr. X behaved correctly. He should have...” 

“The crux of the problem is.. .” 

“T can’t help feeling the whole mess is due to. . .” 

These statements are value judgments. They evaluate someone’s 
behavior as good or bad. Research tells us that once people make such 


‘value judgments, they tend to “see” this particular judgment in every- 


thing the fellow does. People tend, in short, to behave in such a way 
as to confirm their evaluations. 


A problem arises since the managers are predisposed to evaluating 
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each other in the same way they evaluate the people in the case. (This 
assumes that the case brings out the manager’s ‘‘natural” behavior. ) 

The prediction is confirmed. Soon, the members of the group begin 
to criticize, to evaluate each other. For example, 

“T don’t agree with you at all...” 

“No, Bill, I think you’re wrong...” 

“If we really read in between the lines . . .” (Probably meaning 
if people would only read things as he does.) 

“T want to oppose Mr. for a few minutes.” 

As the discussion continues, the members begin to take sides and 
try to gain support for their judgments. “I agree with Bill and Tom” 
and “I would simply like to say that in my opinion John is correct 

.’ are typical statements made during this stage. It isn’t long 
before one observes a “bloody good session where the boys really 
let their hair down and tell each other off.” 

The question arises, what are these participants learning? The 
leader never helps them to focus on their behavior. Instead he informs 
them how well they have discussed the case, that there are no right 
or wrong answers and next week they will turn to the next case. Thus 
the leader helps the executives to focus on the case which is before 
their own eyes. How about the executives’ own behavior, which is 
not only before their eyes but caused by their interactions with each 
other? . 

We could continue asking such questions, but space does not 
allow. One interesting problem is the pressure that most executive 
development programs apply on the students. ““We’re not running a 
country club,” points out one director; “This is serious business,” 
suggests another. If our observations are correct, the pressure seems 
to motivate the men to work hard. Soon they begin to feel that the 
course is a rough one. Once they perceive the course as tough, then 
“getting through it” becomes a sign of success. Soon the students rave 
about how good the course is and how pressured they were to learn. 
Again, may we ask the questions, what are the students learning by 
living in such a situation? Our inquiries suggest that they learn, 
among other things, that raising the standards high and placing pres- 
sure on people really makes them work! Is this the kind of lesson 
that we want them to take back to their plants? 


NEXT STEPS 


It is easy to criticize and so difficult to suggest concrete and con- 
structive proposals! Nevertheless, some ought to be offered. What 
positive suggestions can be found in the behavioral science literature 
that might help. Let us focus on the first question of course objectives. 
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Roethlisberger and his associates suggest that the training 
objectives be oriented as follows: 


1. “Instead of seeking for techniques by which practitioner A can 
influence the behavior of B, should we look first to see how in a con- 
crete situation the behavior of A does influence the behavior of B and 
vice versa and how A takes this into account? 

2. “Instead of trying to inculcate practitioner A with the proper 
attitudes, values, and beliefs, should we look first to see how in a 
concrete situation A deals with his own attitudés, values and beliefs 
as well as those of others? How does he take these factors into 
account ? Is there not something here that A can learn and does learn? 


3. “By looking at the behavior of skillful practitioners and seeing 
how they take into account the effect of their own behavior upon 
others, could we perhaps find out the uniformities that reside in 
and are associated with the skillful practice of human relations in 
concrete situations? 


4. “By looking at our own behavior in our own dealings with 
others in specific situations, could we learn to see the determinants 
and consequences of understanding and misunderstanding in our own 


daily activities and the part we may play in them? Through such an 
approach could we improve our practice?” 

Weschler, Klemes and Shepherd’* agree. They also emphasize 
that the trainee should be helped to acquire a “better picture of the 
kind of person he is, of the impact he has on others, and of the 
characteristic behaviors he employs to protect himself against real 
or imagined threats.” Bradford’* suggests that self-understanding, 
understanding the processes of group growth, leadership and the 
interrelationships among these are of utmost importance. 

It is interesting to note that none of these men suggest a course 
that fits a particular bias or that tries to “sell” the company, or that 
tries to “tell people how to behave.” They all emphasize self-aware- 
ness and basic skill in living. Nor do they suggest that the participants 
must change. Note that they focus on helping the individual under- 
stand himself but leave it up to him as to how he will use this new 


15 Fritz Roethlisberger and others, Training For Human Relations (Bos- 
ton: Graduate School of Business Administration, 1954), p. 14. 

16 Irving R. Weschler, Marvin A. Klemes, and Clovis Shepherd, “A New 
Focus in Executive Training,’ University of California at L.A., Reprint 48, 
1955, p. 2. 

17 Leland Bradford, Explorations in Human Relations Training, National 
Training Laboratory for Group Development, 1954, pp. 13-14. 
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insight. “Built in” to these results is the objective, “greater tolerance 
by the individual of himself and of the groups with which he works.’* 

Another basic objective implicit in this analysis is that it is useful 
to create opportunities for individuals to behave “naturally,” “spon- 
taneously,” to have this behavior caught by the “human cameras” of 
other individuals, and then to feed back this “human movie” to the 
individuals who created it. The assumption is that self-awareness can 
be a requirement of every individual who attends such courses. Since 
the door to self-awareness is locked from the inside, no individual 
should be required to take such a course. Nor should an individual, 
once taking this course, be required to change his behavior. Nor is 
this therapy; no one digs any deeper than the individual digs for 
himself. The responsibility for changing is strictly left to the individ- 
ual, All of us are psychologically and socially incomplete individuals. 
We become organized, “whole” individuals through everyday human 
interaction with others. There is no such thing as an individual who 
can develop himself. We all need others—a need which places all of 
us on an equal plane; a plane from which we can raise ourselves only 
through the help of each other. 


18 Chris Argyris, “Top Management Dilemma: Company Needs vs. Indi- 
vidual Development,” Personnel, Sept. 1955, pp. 123-134. 


Dr. Chris Argyris is Associate Professor, Industrial Administration De- 
partment, Labor and Management Center, Yale University. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE “RIGHT” EXECUTIVE 
William W. Harvey 





Most companies, whether they have management development 
programs or not, search for executives outside their own organiza- 
tions from time to time. When this happens, the companies usually 
enlist the services of a personnel specialist who is skilled in executive 
recruiting. What do these specialists look for in their search for the 
“right” executive? 

Fundamentally, we try to find the man who fits the specific 
requirements of the company seeking to fill an executive position. 
In order to do this we look into three things: Personality traits, atti- 
tudes and technical qualifications. 

Sometimes there are unusual requirements. These reflect the 
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: 4 whims of those in the company who pass upon the candidate’s quali- 
fications. The chief executive of one company asked us to find a vice 
4 president who had been in the air force, whose height was under 
S| five feet eight inches, and who weighed less than 150 pounds. Actu- 
a ally, the company had nothing to do with the aircraft industry, or with 


horse racing for that matter. It just happened that the chief executive 
had been a pilot in World War I and was small in stature. 

Another company president refused to interview any man who 
smoked a pipe. It turned out he had an aversion to pipe smokers. He 
believed that they were not only slow in motion but also pedestrian 
in mental capacity. 

Certain companies feel they must have men whose personal inter- 
ests and backgrounds are directly related to their business A sporting 
goods manufacturer wants a vice president who plays golf like a pro- 
fessional. One import-export house requires that all its executives be 
bilingual. 

In most cases, however, we look for balanced executives. We look 
‘for men who, as the Dartmouth Report on Undergraduate Education 
sets forth, have developed “their capacity for rational thinking, philo- 
sophic understanding, creative imagination and aesthetic sensitive- 
ness” and who are inspired “to use these developed powers in becom- 
ing leaders in service to society.” 

In our search for the balanced executive we first look into his 
personality traits. In fact, we try to find his weaknesses. The appraisal 
of executive potential often takes this negative approach. We probe 
deeply, looking for some of the things that might rule him out. These 
are not always readily discernable. The man may be completely on 
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guard, or he may actually seem to be perfect. But he must have weak- 
nesses, and there must be other men who are just as good. 

Personnel consultants feel that no one set of appraisal techniques 
is fool-proof. The Rorschach test and the Thematic Apperception test, 
the depth interview and the credit report, the patterned interview 
and reference checks—all these give insight. But their combination, 
plus the opinions of the seasoned executive recruiter, may be respon- 
sible for hiring some poor risks and letting some good ones get away. 

Important in the early determination of executive ability is the 
practice of the interviewer to look for “evidence of things not seen.” 
Certain traits of character and personality cannot be detected in the 
usual interview or in the best of tests, but some little things can reveal 
volumes about a person. For example, is he punctual for the interview ? 
What are his reasons for the lack of punctuality ? Personal cleanliness, 
neatness of dress,—these things and others contribute to, and indeed 
greatly influence, the first impressions. Such first impressions are 
important not only in the interview, but in all business relationships 
as well. 

Without subscribing to the theory that a man’s personality and 
capabilities can be seen in his face, there are sometimes certain revela- 
tions there. Shifting eyes may indicate nervousness. The expression- 
less, “poker” face may mean a lack of humor. A tired-looking face 
and dull eyes may mean lack of drive. And we can’t help making note 
of the tics a person may have—the involuntary wiggle of the nose, 
the twitch of the eye, peculiar habits of breathing or speaking. These 
may be temporary and purely physiological, or they may be signs 
of deep-rooted emotional problems. To be sure, such traits don’t often 
rule a man out of consideration, but they can be a factor. 

Careful analysis of the candidate’s attitudes in discussing his back- 
ground and his objectives can reveal important keys to his personality 
and character. His attitude toward previous employers and the way 
in which he relates himself to events and situations in previous jobs 
may be significant in appraising him for executive leadership. 

What irritates him? Irritability is an expression of sensitivity. 
One of the chief differences among individuals lies in the kinds of 
things which irritate them. Often, before we’ve gone very far in an 
interview, we begin to sense in a man’s discussion of his reasons for 
leaving a job that he had not been working to solve the problem, but 
was a part of the problem itself. Lingering bitterness, defensiveness 
or belligerency may be eloquent testimony of an inability to master 
situations or of the wrong kind of sensitivity. 

We are always alert for men who are still engaged in adding to 
what they know. Unfortunately, early in life some men feel they have 
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“arrived.” They know the answers, and are impatient with those who 
do not. Not only do we find this among men who have graduate 
degrees but also among those who have little formal education and 
don’t know that they don’t know. 

When technical qualifications are important, the man must be 
questioned thoroughly. The interviewer has a mental check list that 
he follows meticulously. If it appears that the candidate cannot stand 
the probing, if he fences and evades direct questions, he may be ruled 
out summarily before the interview is half completed. 

This probing phase of the interview can take on positive aspects. 
We ask the candidate to enumerate special contributions he has made 
in his field. What measurable thing has he done that saved his com- 
pany money, time, or contracts? What new procedure did he intro- 
duce? What new business did he get? What changes in the organiza- 
tion did he propose that have been accepted and have worked out? 

In our search for balanced executives, we look for men who can 
see both sides of a question. We think a well-balanced executive can 
laugh at himself without becoming laughable, and be serious without 
being somber. He can play without becoming a victim of his pleasure, 
and he can work hard without becoming a slave to his job. We look 
for men who can generalize—who know how, both in thought and 
conversation, to go from the specific to the general; who can make 
broad applications of cases; who can see the forest as weH as the 
trees. 

The best executives are also well balanced in their extra-curricular 
lives. Their effectiveness as leaders can be directly influenced by their 
social, domestic, and private lives. Not all men are fortunate enough 
to have a happy, normal home life, but the reasons for the lack of it 
can be important in determining executive leadership. Interviewing 
and appraising the wife is becoming a widely accepted practice in 
executive selection. School, religious, and community interests show 
stability and maturity. 

- Even hobbies can be a key to personal and social adjustment. A 
prominent executive of a well-known service organization, who is 
responsible for the selection of young leaders, executives, and poten- 
tial executives for his constantly expanding staff, always asks about 
the hobby of the candidate. He feels that the kind of hobby may give 
some clue to one’s adjustment, but more important to him is whether 
or not the man has a hobby. And if a man replies that his family is 
his hobby, that too, is entirely satisfactory. 

An executive’s personal and professional objectives are important. 
Often the question is put directly: “Where would you like to be five 
years from now—from the standpoint of both personal and profes- 
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sional attainment?” Drive, clear thinking, good planning habits—or 
the lack of them—are often revealed in the answers. 

Many men have switched direction in the middle of what seemed 
to be successful careers. A widely-known executive spent twenty years 
as a railroad detective, handling some difficult cases so well that he 
gained considerable fame. Almost overnight he decided to go back to 
school. He became a college professor, and eventually head of his 
department. He was a beloved counselor and guide to hundreds of 
students for ten years. When he died at sixty, he had organized a 
management consulting firm specializing in organization planning and 
was well on the way to success in that field. Each career seemed to be 
unrelated. Actually, he had clearly defined goals and planned his 
career carefully. 

Where you are going cannot always be answered in a sentence, 
but the answer does tell something of the motivations and dreams of a 
man. The late Ruth Hooper Larison, organizer and director of the 
Job Finding Forum of the New York Advertising Club, often said to 
her packed audiences at the Forum, “People who don’t know what 
they want to be doing some years from now are inclined to make 
relatively slow progress. It’s difficult to reach a destination except by 
chance when you don’t know where you are going. You can’t buy a 
railroad ticket to Somewhere, but you can buy one to Chicago. When 
you arrive at Cleveland, you may decide to change for St. Louis, but 
by that time you are already half-way there.” 

If in our appraisal of a man we can somehow determine his 
motives and objectives, we think we go far in determining in advance 
the likelihood of his success. It’s his pholosophy of life—what he 
thinks of its origin and its purpose and its destiny that may determine, 
in the long run, whether a man has the “courage to dream, the ability 
to organize, and the strength to execute.” 


Mr. William W. Harvey is head of his own management consulting organ- 
ization, William Harvey and Company, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 
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A MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Lawrence C. Parker 


In virtually every business organization there are capable experi- 
enced men who by their ability and drive have reached important 
managerial positions. Frequently their experience has been in only 
one or two departments. Their knowledge of the other facets of the 
business is limited. These men often feel the need for broadening 
their understanding and skill in order to function more effectively 
in their present posts and to prepare themselves for greater respon- 
sibilities. They feel the need for further training if their contributions 
to the advancement of their organizations are to be increasingly signi- 
ficant and rewarding. 

Top executives also express the need for men in supervisory and 
managerial positions who have more than specialized knowledge and 
skills in a particular business operation. They look for these things in 
their management men: (1) skill in human relations, (2) ability to 
interpret company policy objectively and accurately, (3) ability to 
integrate departmental functions which are necessary for over-all effi- 
ciency, (4) ability to contribute and receive constructive ideas in 
conferences, (5) sensitivity to intangibles which improve or impede 
operations, and (6) technical competence. 

The School of Executive Development at New Haven College is 
designed to meet the need for broadening the experience of manage- 
ment personnel and to develop further their skills in man-power 
management. The purpose of the School is to bring together manage- 
ment men from different companies in the. area for management 
studies under capable leadership. Working together, the men learn 
from each other and are stimulated to keep on learning. At this stage 
in their experience and development they are able to obtain meaning 
from studies that could not have been possible in earlier schooling. 
Furthermore, the School provides an opportunity for previous learn- 
ing to be refreshed at a time when the men are ready to use it. 

New Haven College in New Haven, Connecticut, is a junior com- 
munity college serving the people of Southern Connecticut. It is an 
independent institution, but one whose roots are in Yale University 
where it operates. The University contributes ten buildings without 
charge, including laboratories of engineering and basic sciences, lec- 
ture rooms, and administrative offices. The relationship between New 
Haven College and the University is in many respects unusual. It is 
the result of 36 years of informal effort together in service to the 
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community. A second relationship which New Haven College enjoys 
is its corporate affiliation with the Y.M.C.A. of New Haven that by 
charter underwrites deficits and provides various services and facili- 
ties. The College, however, is chartered as a separate corporation by 
legislative action. Its Board of Governors is composed of representa- 
tives from industry, Yale University, the Y.M.C.A. of New Haven, 
the faculty and alumni of the College, and the Industrial Management 
Club of New Haven. 

At the Community College Workshop held at the University of 
Denver in 1953, representatives of industry and community colleges 
stated these objectives: 


Community colleges should develop part-time programs of 
study in advanced specialized education and in general education 
for the benefit of graduates of junior and senior colleges. If spe- 
cialization is to be postponed at the pre-employment level to per- 
mit greater emphasis on individual personal development, there 
must be adequate provision for specialized education later when 
needed. This is a unique responsibility of the community college. 

It is not necessary that these programs lead to advanced 
degrees, nor that they carry college credit. It is important that 
they be planned to meet the needs as they exist in the community, 
and that they be planned in proper sequence with appropriate 
standards based on the expectation that they will follow gradua- 
tion from junior and senior college. In fact, degree or academic 
credit requirements may in some cases hinder rather than help in 
the development of programs functional to the needs of these 
advanced students. 


The School of Executive Development was organized on these 
principles. In response to a number of inquiries from area firms, New 
Haven College explored the possibility of organizing a certificate 
program for the development of junior and middle-level executives. 
A program patterned after the School of Industrial Management, at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts, was 
proposed. 

The curriculum was developed with the assistance of Worcester 
educators and industrialists. The requirements for admission were 
stated, the tuition fee was determined, and the faculty tentatively lined 
up. The whole program was then discussed with an advisory com- 
mittee of training directors and at a meeting of thirty-four executives 
from New Haven firms. The reaction was so favorable the College 
decided to start the first group in January, 1953. 
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Requirements for admission were as follows: 


1. The applicant must be specifically recommended by his 
company. 

2. The company must agree to pay the tuition. 

3. The applicant must be in a position of assistant department 
head or higher. 

4. He must possess qualifications of personal development con- 
sistent with the general level of the group. (This latter qualifi- 
cation is determined by personal interview and by accumulation 
of information on past performance in the company and activi- 
ties within the community. ) 


Fach class was limited to twenty-five men and they met weekly in 
seminars from four to six o’clock one afternoon a week for a four- 
year period. The original program of study included the following | 
subjects : 


Effective Self Expression 
Human Relations in Industry 
Economics 

Economics of the Firm 
Production Management 
Buying and Selling Practices 
Personnel Administration 
Report and Policy Formation 


One semester of fifteen weeks was allotted to each subject. The 
usual school holidays and recesses were observed and no classes were 
held during the summer months. 

This program has remained practically unchanged during the four 
years the School has been in operation. One-subject has been added— 
a sixteen-session course in “Speed Reading.” It was felt this would 


-be of great value to management personnel whose duties require 


considerable reading. It was inserted in the program in the second 
semester of the first year, following “Effective Self Expression.” 
The School of Executive Development is administered by a full- 
time staff member of New Haven College who reports directly to the 
President. There is also a fourteen-man advisory committee of execu- 
tives from New Haven area business and industry. This committee 
meets several times at the College during the year to review all 
development work and assist in the general operation of the School. 
It makes recommendations to the administration on policy, curricu- 
lum, and faculty. It also serves as sounding board for evaluating the 
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effectiveness of the program. The members report observations 
obtained from the men in their companies who are taking the 
program. 

At the outset it was decided that no more than four men from 
any one company would be admitted to each class. This was in the 
interest of preserving diversification of company representation. Also 
a deliberate attempt was made to admit men from all of the various 
staff and operating functions in as equal balance as possible in order 
to achieve a balanced point of view in the class discussions. This was 
a laudable objective but has been difficult to attain because of the way 
the participating companies make their nominations. The number 
accepted in the past four years working in manufacturing has far 
outweighed those from sales, finance, personnel and engineering. 
Nevertheless, sufficient heterogeneity has been obtained to make each 
class stimulating to its members and to possess its own individuality. 

The average age of those in the program is 36 years. Most of the 
men have had ten or more years of experience in management respon- 
sibilities. This compares with an average age of 37 years in the Indus- 
trial Management Institute, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, IlIli- 
nois, and 34 years in the School of Industrial Management, Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute. All three programs are practically identical. 

The educational backgrounds of the participants vary. Some have 
only a high school education, supplemented by evening courses and 
other training. Others have liberal arts or engineering degrees. Occa- 
sionally, a man will have a graduate degree. Perhaps sixty to sixty- 
five per cent have had some college training. Social and environmental 
backgrounds are equally diversified. They all have one thing in com- 
mon, however, in that they have all reached positions of management 
responsibility in their respective firms and have demonstrated qualities 
of executive leadership. 

As much as possible, the school room atmosphere is minimized 
and the conference attitude is emphasized. They represent a group of 
adult, experienced men with earnest purpose. Their experience in 
actual business situations is sometimes greater than that of the 
instructor. They are encouraged to think and talk through the con- 
cepts and problems which are presented, to speak up, to challenge 
the conference leader or any member on statements which are not 
understood or are debatable. The participants feel their share in the 
responsibility for creating a learning situation which is lively, inter- 
esting and challenging. 

While oral and written reports are part of the program, there are 
no tests or final examinations. Readings and other assignments are 
made, aud supplementary readings are recommended. There are 
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planned to occupy from two to four hours each week, aside from class 
sessions. It is assumed that each member desires to get all he can 
out of the program in the best interests of himself and his company 
and will respond with willing application and participation. 

Attendance is emphasized and careful records are kept. Although 
no final grades are issued, each instructor fills out a comment sheet 
on the impressions of the student and the extent of his participation. 
This information is available to the student’s firnrupon request. 

The faculty of the School of Executive Development is comprised 
of members of the Yale faculty and outstanding business leaders of 
the community. Those who are not professional teachers have had 
teaching experience on a part-time basis. 

In 1955-56 some twenty members of the Yale faculty carried 
instructional responsibilities in the College. Several others served as 
advisers in their respective fields. Through this cooperation on the 
part of men recognized as authorities in various fields, the College 
is able to enter many more areas of specialization than otherwise 
would be possible. 

Teaching techniques vary according to the subject and to the 
instructor. In some courses the case method is used ; in others lectures 
are combined with discussion and members’ reports. Plant tours and 
guest speakers characterize certain courses. For example, in the 
course on “Report and Policy Formation,” the instructor acts as a 
course leader using certain selected Harvard cases. At approximately 
two-week intervals, a president of a local firm is invited to attend class 
and relate his particular experience to the case under discussion. The 
visiting executive is asked to base his solution on how the problem 
would have been handled in his firm had it been a matter for execu- 
tive decision. : 

Regarding tuition, New Haven College bills each participating firm. 
Some companies pay the entire tuition cost; others share it with the 
student on a mutually agreeable basis, usually half and half. One firm 
pays two-thirds of each student’s tuition and deducts a small amount 
weekly from the employee’s salary for the balance. The trend seems 
to be in the direction of having the employee share in at least some 
of the expense as it is felt that in contributing something of his own, 
the program will have more significance to him. Occasionally a mem- 
ber will pay all of his tuition after getting his company to sponsor him, 
but this is rare. The method used varies according to company policy 
in such matters. In all cases, the company is billed by the College, and 
it is an inflexible rule that each student must be company sponsored. 

Since the first class was enrolled in January, 1953, a total of 136 
men have been admitted to the program. Over this four-year period, 
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fifteen have withdrawn from the School for various reasons. In the 
majority of cases, members have left because of job changes and 
transfers out of the area. Only two or three have expressed dissatis- 
faction with the School. On the other hand, where the first class 
represented 25 men from fourteen companies, the School will have 
admitted, including this year’s new entering class, a total of 190 men 
from some 35 companies. 

The demand for places in the program has been so great that the 
College in 1955 had to open two sections—one in September and one 
four months later in January. The same situation exists this year 
and two sections of 27 men each are already enrolled to start in 
September, 1956, and January, 1957. The larger companies continue 
to put men back into the School each year and in some cases report 
that they have waiting lists in their own firms. The smaller companies 
of course do not have as many qualified applicants and put a man 
in every year or so. The School has been enthusiastically received 
and supported by industry and business in the Southern Connecticut 
area. The first class to complete the four-year program was graduated 
this past June. The class was made up of 20 of the original 25 men 
who started in January, 1953. 

In such a short period it is difficult to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the School as a management training medium. Judging from the 
favorable reactions received from the sponsoring companies and the 
students themselves, it appears to be quite successful. If it were evalu- 
ated on the basis of promotions and salary increases, it would be 
similarly judged. Practically every man has received substantial rec- 
ognition in his company since starting in the School. But it is obvious 
that these were all good men to start with or they would not have 
been selected by their companies. It can only be said that the College 
is confident that judging by all available standards it is rendering a 
substantial service to area industry as part of its responsibility as a 
junior community college. 


Mr. Lawrence C. Parker is Director of Industrial Coordination, New 
Haven College, New Haven, Connecticut. 


















